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in the Fowre Hymnes (and elsewhere) develops, — 
very possibly after Castiglione. According to 
this doctrine, the sentiment of love is indeed 
" largely ideal," but by no means abstract. On the 
contrary, the renaissance Platonist required his 
" Idaea " to be incarnated in an individual beautiful 
■woman. (After Bembo and Castiglione, renaissance 
Platonism mainly concerned itself with one par- 
ticipant of Beauty — lovely woman.) For instance, 
John Donne, in that eminently Platonizing poem, 
The Ecstasy, 1 says : 

So must pure lovers' souls descend 

To affections, and to faculties, 
Which sense may reach and apprehend, 

Else a great prince in prison lies. 

To our bodies turn we then, that so 
Weak men on love reveal'd may look; 

Love's mysteries in souls do grow, 
But yet the body is his book. 

A similar idea underlies Spenser's sonnet. While 
his Love was bodily present with him, her guiding 
light was, so to speak, duplex, emanating both 
from body and soul, and feeding both body and 
soul in him. But now the bodily current cut off, 
while his soul is sustained by her soul, still present 
with him in "idaea," and contemplated by his 
"purest part," i. e., the spiritual or intellectual, 
his body is starved, his eyes, lacking the light of 
bodily beauty, are blind. This is clear enough, 
surely; 6 and it will be observed that the very 
point of it is missed if we conceive Spenser writing 
" with his eyes fixed on ' Idaea '," that is, on the 
idea of love rather than on a concrete lovable 
person. 

Of course, Mr. Lee is welcome, if he likes, to 
regard the concrete lovable person here in question 
another ' she ' than Elizabeth, or a fictitious ' not- 
impossible-she.' In any case, the introduction of 
the word " idaea " has no bearing upon that issue 
whatsoever; and further, the scepticism seems a 
little forced. We know that there was a 'she' in 
the case with Spenser just when the Sonnets were 

* iiurrturis, in Flotinus's sense ; cf. Enn. VL, Bk. ix., J 11. 

5 The second line of the sonnet certainly is not clear. 
It is quite against Platonist doctrine, and the general 
context of this sonnet, to conceive the "light" of true, 
i. e., spiritual, love leading the lover's " thoughts astray," — 
especially as he goes on to complain that, lacking that 
light, — " I wander." 



writing ; the G. W. Junr. of an encomiastic sonnet- 
introductory refers to " thy lovely Mistresse ; " it 
seems wanton to suppose Spenser on the eve of his 
marriage to "Elizabeth" in 1594 to be mixing 
up love-sonnets to her and to another woman ; and 
since he had a "lovely Mistresse" in the flesh, 
why should he have to invent one in 'Idaea'? 
There remains but one alternative ; to assume that 
the sonnet in question was written at an earlier 
date. But why go out of one's way to assume t 
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CUBRENT NOTES IN PHONETICS. 

A commission appointed by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of Vienna has attempted to 
solve the problem of establishing an archive of 
phonographic records. Its first step was to con- 
struct a disc machine on the gramophone pattern. 
A wax disc is rotated under the point of a speech 
recorder and the speech vibrations are recorded 
sidewise. A metal mold made from this disc is 
used in making impressions in a hard substance. 
The metal molds are to be kept in a safe place ; 
copies are cast from them as desired. Such a 
speech machine was added to each of three ex- 
peditions sent out by the Vienna Academy, two 
philological ones to Kroatia, Slavonia, and Lesbos 
and a geological one to Brazil. The plates finally 
made were fairly successful. The apparatus was 
found to be unwieldy. 

The method used is really that controled in 
this country by the patents of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company of Philadelphia, and in 
European countries by companies working under 
their assignments. The machine devised by the 
Austrian commission is a very cumbersome one 
in comparison with those used by the expert 
record-takers. It seems evident from the account 
that the records were taken by amateurs and not 
by professional experts ; the art of taking perfect 
records is a difficult one that cannot be successfully 
learned by everybody. An expert record-taker, 
however, can make plates of a degree of perfection 
such as to leave nothing to be desired. 
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The quite distorted notions of what is necessary 
for experimental phonetics are due largely to lack 
of acquaintance with laboratory methods. Large 
fields of work can be covered at a small expense, 
while some single problems require extensive funds. 

For a study of tongue-action the first require- 
ment is an artificial palate. This should be of 
very thin aluminum. It may be obtained by 
getting a dentist to make one. The gaps from 
missing teeth should be utilized for small projec- 
tions that serve as handles to remove the palate. 
If no gap is present, a small wire can be imbedded 
in the palate and allowed to project slightly 
between two teeth. The inner surface is painted 
with blackboard paint, which takes chalk powder 
excellently. The amount of work to be done with 
the artificial palate is unlimited. A careful study 
of English sounds has not yet been made, and 
Kingsley's rather schematic palatograms still re- 
main the only ones. The work should be extended 
to the problems of family and community resem- 
blance, of the changes due to acquiring a foreign 
language, of the American dialects, etc., etc. Of 
course, a separate palate is required for each 
person. 

For graphic records of movement a recording 
drum is required. For most problems the alumi- 
num drum made under the supervision of Professor 
Porter of the Harvard Medical School is the most 
profitable investment ; it is an excellent apparatus 
and costs only $16. The outfit of shellac, tin pan, 
paper for smoking, etc., will not exceed a dollar. 

For tongue and lip action three exploratory 
bulbs are needed; they are to be obtained from 
Verdin (Paris). For breath from the nose two 
glass nasal olives are needed. For breath from 
the mouth an aluminum mouth piece is readily 
made. The total cost does not exceed three dollars. 

Two registering tambours of the best form will 
cost twenty dollars. The new form recently de- 
vised by Verdin is so far superior to all previous 
forms that it alone should be purchased. 

The preceding equipment is sufficient for a very 
large amount of valuable investigation and demon- 
stration. Work on speech curves, however, is a 
much more expensive matter. 

For the phonautograph method a rapidly revol- 
ving drum of great constancy is required. Even 
the best phonautographs, however, seriously distort 



the curves, and there is no possible test of their 
accuracy by turning the curve back into sound. 
For these reasons it would hardly be advisable to 
invest in one. 

The phonograph and gramophone methods may 
be made of a high grade of accuracy. The sound 
itself is recorded and may be reproduced as often 
as desired for verification and further study. Con- 
cerning the phonograph tracing equipment I can 
give no figures. A gramophone equipment would 
include $25 for a gramophone, and about $100 for 
the machine to trace off the curves. The plates 
cost one dollar each. The large collections of 
speech in various forms, languages and dialects 
made by the gramophone companies in America 
and Europe furnish unlimited material of the most 
widely varied kinds. The method is so reliable 
and the results are so readily obtained that this is 
probably one of the most profitable equipments 
for research that could be bought. For demon- 
stration it does not have so much value. 

The sum of five hundred dollars, properly in- 
vested, would fit out a laboratory that in the hands 
of a well-trained man would be capable of doing 
excellent work. 

The second part of Rousselot's Prineipes de 
phonUique escpirimentale is characterized by the 
same ingenuity in apparatus methods as was ap- 
parent in Rousselot's previous work. The mouilH 
sounds receive the most extended treatment. A 
discussion of the details of the work must be left 
for an exhaustive review. Rousselot's work is still 
confined mainly to the physiology of speech sounds. 
The book is to be completed in another instalment. 



A very interesting Prteis de prononeiation fran- 
gaise by Rousselot and Laclotte has just appeared. 
This is intended as a practical book for foreigners 
learning the French pronunciation. The pronun- 
ciation chosen as standard is that of the cultured 
Parisian. A brief sketch of the vocal organs is 
given. Experimental aids for the learner are 
described ; of these the artificial palate and the 
tambour-indicator are of approved value. The 
instructions for producing the vowels are illustrated 
by palatograms, graphic records of tongue move- 
ment and pictures of lip positions. The consonants 
and the combinations of sounds receive a similar 
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treatment. This first part of the work is as in- 
teresting as it is valuable. The second part treats 
of the orthography of French sounds and of 
liaisons. It ends with reading exercises in phonetic 
transcription, an appendix, an index of subjects 
and an index of words. The little book is in- 
dispensable to all who care for correct French 
pronunciation. 

It is deeply to be regretted that two utterly 
different phonetic alphabets should be used by 
French phoneticians. Both the one used by 
Gillieron, Rousselot and others and that used by 
the Maitre phonetyque, as organ of the Association 
phovMique internationale, are utterly unprintable 
without having new type cast before a single 
sentence can be cited. May perdition take both 
of them and may Heaven send along some one 
who will employ an alphabet based on common 
sense and on the possibilities of the printery ! 



The new international language Esperanto has 
gained popular favor in France. Courses are 
constantly given in Paris by the Touring Club de 
France. This language is intended for traveling 
purposes only. 

Bevier has analyzed many curves traced from 
phonograph records. In one paper (' The vowel a s , 
as in " hat," ' Physical Review, 1902, xiv, 171) he 
concludes that the American a' consists of (1) a 
cord-tone more or less strong according to the 
amount of reinforcement given to it by the mouth 
cavity, quite strong below 200 v. d., weak between 
250 and 600, and very strong above 600 ; (2) a 
cavity tone in the region of 1550 v. d. ; (3) a 
strong cavity tone either around 650 or around 
1050, or strong cavity tones at both these regions. 
In a second paper (' The vowel §,' Physical Review, 
1902, xiv, 214) states that the open e, as in pet, is 
a composite sound containing (1) the cord-tone, 
generally strong below 200 v. d. ; weak from 200 
to 600, and very strong above 600 ; (2) a charac- 
teristic cavity tone in the region of 1800; (3) a 
strong cavity tone around 620 or around 1050, or 
two tones at both. A third paper (' The vowel i e , 
as in pit,' Physical Review, 1902, xv, 44) states 
that the open i consists chiefly of (1) the cord-tone 
which is strong at 200 v. d. and above 500, but 
weak from 275 till toward 500 ; (2) a characteristic 



cavity tone at about 1850; (3) a cavity tone at 
about 575. A fourth paper (' The vowel i, as in 
pique,' Physical Review, 1902, xv, 271) states that 
the close i contains (1) the cord-tone ; (2) a cavity 
tone between 1900 v. d. and 2500. 
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POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE IN THE 

VERSE OF TENNYSON AND 

THEOCRITUS. 

A comparative study of the poems of Tennyson 
and the idyls of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, 
will show that the verse of Tennyson possesses the 
same musical qualities that characterize the poems 
of the Sicilian idyllists. Of course, Theocritus 
and his two Dorian brother-poets, whether in the 
original Greek, or in more or less altered transla- 
tions, have been the delight of many succeeding 
poets, and, no doubt set the pace for much of the 
pastoral poetry that has been written since their 
days. But Tennyson in our own time, seems to 
have been the first English poet, who has been able 
not only to reproduce the charm of their pastoral 
description without borrowing their Sicilian shep- 
herds or nymphs to complete the scene, but also to 
adapt to English the musical verse-structure, which 
is so peculiarly a characteristic of their idyllic 
style. 

The distinctive element in the various beauties 
of verse-structure common to Tennyson and Theo- 
critus is the musical repetition of words, phrases, 
or clauses, the same construction, often the same 
words, falling on the ear like the burden of a 
refrain. A striking illustration of the recurrence 
of words, and the effect on the ear when read, is 
Merlin's song in The Coming of Arthur. Another 
instance in point is this passage from Lancelot and 
Elaine, 

And "him or death" she murmured, "death or him", 
Again and like a burthen, "him or death". 

To facilitate comparison between Tennyson and 
Theocritus, I shall treat the subject of the similarity 
of the two poets in verse-structure under three 
heads : — (1) the repetition of words or phrases in 



